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and complete with chain. He had lost a good deal of skin from his 
face and chest, but so far as I know is alive and well to this day. 
Is there an expression ‘ The face of a lion and the heart ofa pi’? 
If so, for * pi’ read ‘ leopard’ in future: 


J. A. DUKE, 
Indian Police. 


VIIL—SOME OBSERVATIONS ON WILD ELEPHANTS 
IN ORISSA 


(Wilh a map) 


Wild elephants in the province of Bihar and Orissa are entirely 
confined to the Native States, Angul district and a small area in the 
west cf Singhbhum district. Outside this tract they are nowhere 
else resident in the province, but do occasionally wander into the 
adjoining districts of British India at certain times of the year. 

The Feudatory States of Orissa (with Angul district) are about 
thirty thousand square miles in extent; they are very sparsely 
populated and largely covered in forest. Some of these jungles are 
very extensive, especially those lying between the Mahanadi river 
and the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and contain vast 
quantities of bamboos. ‘These forests provide an ideal sanctuary 
for elephants as both water and fodder are plentiful, while their 
inaccessibility and dense cover afford an excellent retreat in the hot 
weather. It is interesting to note that, with the exception of one 
large herd in the extreme south-west of the area on the borders of 
Vizagapatam district, elephants are not found permanently south of 
the Mahanadi, although they occasionally cross it in the rainy 
season. The jungles south of the river are similar in all respects to 
those lying north of it and abound in bamboos, but the water supply 
of the southern States is scanty and this would account for their 
absence from this tract. An abundant supply of water is essential. 
Mayurbhanj State with its vast extent of forest-clad hills and perennial 
streams is the largest sanctuary in Orissa. 

it would be extremely difficult to estimate accurately the number 
of wild elephants in the Feudatory States, but there are not less 
than five hundred, and may be considerably more. The herds seem 
to contain nine to twelve individuals as a rule; but occasionally they 
are met with in considerably larger numbers, probably due to the 
temporary fusion of two or more herds. Single animals are fre- 
quently met with and appear to be invariably bulls. These males 
do not, I believe, lead an entirely solitary existence but associate 
with the herd when so inclined. It is my experience that they are 
for the most part the biggest tuskers, so that their absence from 
the herd is more likely of their own choosing, and not because they 
have been driven from it. A few old males may through failing 
strength be deprived of the leadership of the herd and compelled to 
lead a solitary life, for a time at least. I have frequently watched 


Journ., Bom. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
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herds feeding and have noticed that they usually consist of young 
bulls, cows and calves ; the big tuskers being generally found feed- 
ing at some distance from the main herd. It appears to be not 
unusual to find two such bulls in company. 

From February to the break of the monsoon the elephants are 
located in the heavier jungles where feeding is good and water 
abundant, but during the rains they move widely throughout the area 
and take a heavy toll of the crops in their wanderings. Thedamage 
done to paddy and sugarcane is considerable and in a few places 
this has become a serious menace, land going out of cultivation 
since the raiyats seldom succeed in reaping a tithe of what they have 
sown. The problem of reducing the number of elephants is a 
difficult one ; for beyond the limited utility of Ahedda operations, no 
effective solution presents itself. 

It is accepted as a fact by those with long local experience that 
elephants have been steadily on the increase in Orissa in recent 
times. This I believe to be unquestionable. The Elephant Pre- 
servation Act applies only in the British district of Angul, but 
elephants have always been protected in the States by the Rajas. 
Both Angul and the Feudatory States have been the scene of khedda 
operations for many years past and from time to time considerable 
catches are made. Beyond this casualties are very few indeed. The 
number of elephants trapped during the past ten or fifteen years 
would not exceed an average of twenty annually. The calves born 
each year must be in excess of this figure so that kheddas, on their 
present scale, do not succeed in coping with the natural increase. 
Last cold weather exceptionally large catches were made, aggregat- 
ing sixty-nine animals in all. 

Mr. Champion, in vol. xxxii, No. 1 of the Journal, attributes the 
slow rate of increase among the wild elephants of the United Pro- 
vinces to in-breeding. The fact that in Orissa the numbers are 
considerable and the herds are spread over a larger area might 
account for their being more prolific. Certainly any of the herds 
I have seen have contained a good number of calves, and they also 
invariably constitute a large proportion of the number trapped. 

Casualties from disease and bullet are not great ; perhaps four or 
five animals each year. | 

Much mystery has become attached to the death of elephants. 
They are reputed to seek out some remote and secluded spot, to 
which they retreat when they feel their powers failing and death 
approaching. This legend is very widespread but has not yet been 
substantiated. It is a picturesque story, which seems in keeping 
with such a unique animal as the elephant. The actual facts appear 
to me to be very ordinary. When one takes into consideration the 
long life span of an elephant, deaths amongst them must be compar- 
atively infrequent. One would not therefore expect to find many 
corpses even where elephants were numerous. Furthermore, the 
rapidity with which decomposition sets in and removes all traces of 
the animal must be seen to be believed. Two rainy seasons are 
sufficient for the complete destruction of everything except the 
largest bones. 
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